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READING FOR WRITERS 

O HAVE something to say is a sign of mature intellect; to 

know how to say it is a sign of technical mastery. Lacking 
either in technique or in mental resources, the aspiring writer should 
select his reading with a view to supplying the deficiency. 

The laws of mental hygiene are as clearly defined as those of 
physical health. Just as the proportions of protein, fat, and carbo- 
hydrates in the diet should be in accordance with the needs of the 
body, so should the proportions of the student’s reading be in accord- 
ance with his mental needs. Exercise and assimilation are the two 
processes involved in physical development. They are likewise the 
essentials of mental growth. Creative writing is a form of mental 
exercise. Reading is a form of mental assimilation. 

It is easier to master technique than to develop mental stature. 
By assimilating certain rules and principles, the student may learn 
to express himself, but all the technique in the world will not avail 
him if his understanding is cramped and puny. 


Reading for Technique. 


Students have sometimes been shocked by my suggestion that 
they study the so-called cheaper magazines. The advice is given in 
good faith ; nor do I mean that the lesser and sometimes trashy maga- 
zines should be read as examples of “how not to do it.’’. On the con- 
trary, I assert that it is frequently easier to learn “how to do it” by 
reading crude stories than by reading high-class literature. 

The reason should be evident. In general underlying structure, 
the cheap magazine yarn is the same as the high-class narrative. In 
both cases the effects are achieved by means of plot, incidents, char- 
acterization, and verbal combinations. The difference is in the fine- 
ness of the materials and the skill with which they are put together. 

We might say that the cheap or crudely narrated story which 
has sufficient strength to “get by” an editor is constituted of the 
rough elements of literature; and being so constituted, it offers 
opportunities for study which are lacking in work of more subtle 
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type. The student may see how its components are put together, 
whereas in the work of a more artistic craftsman he would see only 
the result. 

The first type of work is comparable to an alarm clock, the other 
to a Swiss watch. Both timepieces are constructed upon similar 
principles, but the fine watch depends upon delicacy of adjustment 
much more than does the alarm clock with its obvious mechanism, 

A fairly good workman, by studying the structure of the alarm 
clock, would be able to grasp its principles sufficiently to make 
another like it if he had the proper tools. But he must do more than 
grasp the mechanical principles of a fine watch in order to duplicate 
it, even with the best of tools. Unless he has special aptitude, he 
will scarcely master the delicate knack of such construction within 
a lifetime. 

In any event it would be logical for him first to master the prin- 
ciples of timekeeping mechanism by taking apart and constructing a 
few of the simpler forms of clocks. When he has mastered alarm 
clocks, for instance, he can safely attempt somewhat more delicate 
work, and so on progressively until, if born with the requisite deft- 
ness of touch, he may in time become a skilled watchmaker. 

So it is with story technique. We cannot start to master the 
craftsmanship of fiction by taking the highest type of story as our 
model. We must proceed from the simple to the complex, from the 
crude to the microscopically perfect, from the obvious to the subtle. 

Some students fail to grasp the essentials of story structure be- 
cause they have been ultrarefined in their reading. Their acquain- 
tance with literature is limited to classical works, or to one or two 
conservative and “bookish” modern periodicals. 

Students of this type do not realize the necessity for plot in 
their short-story attempts, because in the stories which they read the 
plots are usually subordinated skillfully to more subtle effects of 
style, feeling, characterization, and atmosphere. The result in their 
work is a vague groping toward characterization, atmosphere, de- 
scription, and other effects of word-painting, with utter lack of 
essential story qualities. Their efforts are formless and abortive 
because the authors have not grasped the mechanical principles of 
story-telling—in fact, they do not realize that such principles exist. 

In cases of this kind a course of “cheap” reading has occasion- 
ally effected something of a cure. The idea is not that the student's 
literary sense should be dulled. It is simply that one may analyze 
the dime novel or the crudely told story and learn how the author 
arrived at his effects—may “see the wheels go round.” 

Lest the foregoing be construed as an attempt to lead students 
into paths of doubtful reading, it should be emphasized again that 
the advantage of studying the cruder type of story is that it enables 
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the writer to grasp the fundamentals of technique. True, fiction of 
the cheaper type usually is “machine made.” All the better. The 
difference between a machine-made suit of clothes and a suit tailored 
by hand is a matter of workmanship, style, and individuality—not of 
basic structure. When you have analyzed the dime novel, there is 
nothing to prevent you, if you possess the requisite skill, from em- 
ploying the same devices that made the cheap story effective, and 
doing so with greater subtlety. 

No writer is advised to form the cheap-reading habit. The 
“alarm-clock” grade of story should be read for analytical purposes, 
while the “Swiss-watch” narrative is read for mental development. 

This brings us to the phase of reading which is calculated to. 
improve, not the writer’s technique, but his understanding. 


Reading for Understanding. 


To an editor or anyone who is called upon frequently to scan 
the work of aspiring writers, the most discouraging symptom found 
in submitted manuscripts is the immature mental and spiritual devel- 
opment they reveal. This may show itself in the writer’s choice of 
words, in his character drawing, in his plots, or in his themes— 
probably it will appear in all phases of his work. The mind has its 
degrees of maturity, irrespective of age. Many a man or woman at 
sixty lacks the insight displayed by others in their teens. Attribute 
it to heredity, to lessons learned in former lives—to what you will— 
the difference exists. How many would-be authors have no chance 
of writing anything worth while because their outlook on life is 
immature and circumscribed. There are others to whoim the world 
listens with respect because, however crudely they may express 
themselves, they speak from a viewpoint of maturity. 

The author who appears regularly in the leading and better 
magazines does so, broadly speaking, because his depth of compre- 
hension, his exceptional mental caliber, wins him such recognition. 
If the writer of immature mental development finds an outlet for his 
work, it must be through publications appealing to readers of small 
caliber. 

Of course we do not forget that the man immeasurably ahead of 
his generation aften fails to find an outlet for his work. The lot of 
unappreciated genius is proverbial. It is useless for the grizzled 
savant to pour his wealth of understanding into the cars of com- 
parative children. 

Mental stature undoubtedly may be acquired, within a certain 
compass. Three factors may be named as contributing to mind 
maturity: innate receptivity, personal experience, and reading. 

Receptivity is fundamental. Without it a man may have won- 
derful and varied experiences, yet remain a numbskull; he may be a 
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veritable bookworm, and yet never evolve a thought of his own worth 
hearing. 

Our limitations, then, are defined chiefly by the degree of innate 
receptivity with which we have been endowed. Within these limita- 
tions, we may enrich our minds and broaden our understanding by 
travel, by personal observation, by experience of all sorts, and 
reading. 

What sort of reading? Varied reading—including the books in 
which others of higher mental development than our own have set 
down their thoughts. The reader should be guided by his inclina- 
tions, and yet should guide them—teaching himself to appreciate 
the best in the world’s literature. If he does not enjoy reading books 
by acknowledged masters, it probably is evidence of his own mental 
and spiritual immaturity. When he has taught himself to like them, 
it is a sign that he has grown toward them—and thus a scale is pro- 
vided by which he may measure his mental stature at intervals and 
note the rate of his development. 


The reader should be constantly on the lookout for new authors 
and new subjects in which to become interested. At the same time, 
he should beware the failing of the present-day reading public— 
superficiality. 

Magazine readers, as a rule, know a smattering of everything, 
but they are misinformed, or only half informed, on practically every 
subject they attempt to discuss. They have been fed with frothy 
dissertations on topics that require years for thorough comprehen- 
sion. They revel in popular-science articles, popular renderings of 
history, popular occultism, popular business articles, popular religious 
controversy, and popularized philoscphy—together with such allied 
superficialities as ‘‘personality sketches,” “digests” of current events, 
book reviews in place of books themselves—but why specify further? 

It may be that this tendency toward superficial treatment of deep 
subjects is beneficial and broadening to the public; but for the writer 
such reading, exclusively indulged, is deadly. The process of popu- 
larizing science, philosophy, or other subjects, for general reading, 
corresponds to that of simplifying difficult stories so that they may 
be understood by children. They seem more interesting than the 
real thing to the masses for the same reason that “The Story of Peter 
Rabbit” seems more interesting than “Hamlet” to juvenile minds. 


When a student who happens to be truly informed hears the 
magazine-stuffed reader parading his knowledge, his sensations are 
like those of a sea captain on hearing navigation discussed by one 
who gained his ideas from sailing paper boats in a bathtub. 

With the real ocean of knowledge available, why be content with 
a bathtub demonstration ? 
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To be versed in philosophy, instead of reading modern textbooks 
about philosophy, go back to the philosophers and learn what they 
really had to say. To understand religions, your own as well as those 
of other races, study the sacred books from which they were evolved 
and trace their connections, instead of relying upon what some lim- 
ited, and probably biased, modern writer has to say. For under- 
standing of history, delve among the records of the past in prefer- 
ence to getting the material at second hand. 

Go back to original authorities. Doing so, you may frequently 
be surprised to discover that the writers of popular dissertations and 
textbook summaries apparently failed to grasp the essence of what 
they presumed to make over into “easy reading.” It is the old story 
of the blind men and the elephant. Approaching the subject from a 
different viewpoint, you will form an opinion at variance with those 
of other investigators. But it is better to reach your own conclusion 
that “the elephant is very like a tree,” than to accept the assertion 
of some fellow, who caught hold of its tail, that “the elephant is very 
like a rope.” 

Read authors of established reputation, for their high position in 
the realm of letters may be assumed to be well founded. But be pre- 
pared to discover that many unknown or forgotten writers have pro- 
duced work of distinction. 

Maturity of mind results from that reading which takes you 
wide afield and brings you into contact with other minds, but which 
also gives you, as it were, instead of predigested food, the task of 
winnowing the wheat from the chaff and grinding it into flour. 

The well-read person may never incorporate directly any of his 
information into his work, yet whatever he writes is sure to carry the 
impress of a well-stocked mind. It will have poise, distinction— 
maturity. 

But the writer who feels himself lacking in maturity of thought 
has no reason to regard his case as hopeless. With a fair amount of 
natural receptivity, he can overcome the lack by a self-conducted 
tour—not of weeks but of years—through the store of world-litera- 
ture which has come down to him as an inheritance from the ages. 

E. 


Are you in touch with your fellow writers—their activities, 
achievements, methods? 


THE LITERARY GOSSIP MONGER, 
owned and edited by Hattie Horner Louthan, 
is devoted to the interests of Colorado writers, both professional 


50 cents the year, and amateur, 3600 Raleigh St., 
5 cents the copy DENVER, COLORADO 


HAVE YOU EXTRA COPIES OF THE STUDENT-WRITER? The publish- 
ets will be glad to pay a premium of 10 cents each in addition to the postage 
for the following back numbers: October, 1916; February, 1917, and July, 1917. 
Place your name and address on envelope in which the specified numbers are 
mailed, to receive credit. 
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PLOT ANALYSIS THROUGH CLASSIFICATION 
BY FREDERICK DYER ANDERSON 


(Continued from last month) 


Let us attempt to put something together under the Deception 
plot heading. We instinttively avoid the familiar theme of a hidden 
“past” as having been done, perhaps, to excess. An error concer: 
ing an existing state of facts then let our subject be. 

A lie stands a better chance of success if it concerns a fact 
occurring during the absence of the person to be deceived. We have 
advanced one step at least. Now for the fact itself. The loyalty of 
a wife, or the legitimacy of a child? No, these do not quite please 
How about a mistake in the identity of a person? Suppose we 
look into it. 

A child, for instance, may have been substituted for the rightful 
heir. But no; that is too hackneyed. Let another pretend to be the 
child to gain some advantage. We've already ruled out the fals 
heir. The only other circumstances under which one could pretent 
to be another’s son would be after long absence of the parent. This 
is a clincher for the absence we have already decided upon. What 
shall cause the absence of the parent? The false pretense of the son 
must be of great consequence in the plot, for we have picked Wilful 
Deception as the backbone of this story, and unless we are going to 
present a jellyfish it behooves us to look well to this backbone. 
Therefore the finding of a supposed son should be something greatly 
desired by the parent. 

So far so good. The parent, then, must have been absent several 
years, but not entirely estranged from his family. What more log: 
ical than that the gold excitement should have taken him away, 
that he should have become a prospector and ceased to communi- 
cate with his wife, still retaining his love for his family, while vainly 
attempting to gain his fortune? As a prospector of many years 
standing it will be difficult to reconcile him to civilization again, and 
we have the way laid for a conflict. The lie is the false pretense of 
the young man that he is the prospector’s son. The motive for this 
would be gain, and this logically brings on the finding of gold by 
the prospector. Enough has been said to show the steps by which 
one writer would proceed from the original starting-point supplied 
by the classification here outlined. The completed synopsis is as 
follows: 

POCKETS OF GOLD. 


John Marvin leaves his wife and boy and girl for the gold fields, and 
becomes a prospector with indifferent success. Years pass and commu 
cation with his family ceases. The son dies, unknown to Marvin. Helet, 
the daughter, refuses Edward Bates, who is penniless, and he, with the 
impulse of youth, makes for the West. 
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Bates and Marvin meet at the time of Marvin’s discovery of a rich 
claim; Marvin talks much of his boy and his remorse at, being separated 
fom his family. When Bates learns who Marvin is, he pretends to be 
theson. Marvin sends for his wife and daughter. 

Mrs. Marvin and Helen accept the situation and put off clearing mat- 
ters for fear of consequences. They flatter and cajole Marvin until he 
tuns a portion of his mining interests over to them. The wedding of 
Bates and Helen is postponed untii they can move to the city and clear 
uw the lie they are living. The lovers, not satisfied with matters, indulge 
in clandestine meetings, rumors of which arouse Marvin. The crisis 
comes in a darkened room, when they are interrupted in an embrace, and 
Marvin grapples with Bates. After a rough-and-tumble fight the women 
pring lights and an explanation follows in time to save Bates from bodily 
injury. Marvin, at first dazed by the disclosure, is filled with grief, and 
with diseust at the morass of meanness and greed in which he has been 
living; he makes over the whole of his mining interests to the conspir- 
ators and takes up the prospector’s trail again. 

Next day word comes that the claims were pockets of gold and are 
played out. Marvin is already far away, climbing the Great Divide, to 


prospect in new valleys. 
(To be concluded) 


HANDY MARKET LIST 


Listing conveniently more than 300 periodical markets for manuscripts, 
with addresses corrected to date of publication and brief 
indication of the type of material used by each. 

Given Free With 


1 year’s subscription (new or renewal) to The Student-Writer at..$ .50 
3 years’ subscription to The Student-Writer, at.............eeeeee 1.00 
Combination of 1 year’s subscription and copy of book, at.......... 1,25 
Combination of 3 years’ subscription and copy of book, at.......... 1.75 


Subscriptions may begin with any desired issue. A combination 
which includes all the Student-Writer articles published to date is the 
book and three years’ subscription commencing with January, i917. 


FOLLOWING IS A LETTER GIVING ONE WRITER’S OPINION OF 
THIS BOOK 


I spent a whole day in the New York City Public Library looking 
over books on the Short Story and allied or kindred subjects. After 
examining over fifty books I decidegd I needed a copy of ‘Helps for 
Student-Writers.’’ This was the only book that I considered would 
be of direct value in my work. J.J. M. 


Helps For Student- Writers 


By WILLARD E. HAWKINS 


An illuminating study of literary technique for the student 
and critic. POSTPAID, $1.00. 


COMBINATION OFFER: “Helps For Student-Writers” and a year’s 
subscription, new or renewal, to The Student-Writer... ......$1.25 


(Including copy of The Handy Market List) 
Address The Student-Writer, 1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado. 
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Stories as a Result of Patronizing The Student-Writer’s 


Others Have Improved their Literary Output and Sold 1 
Criticism Service---Why Not You P 


No cut-rate bargain offers; merely frank, 


constructive, conscientious help, 


The same care and thought that go into a Student-Writer article go into an 


individual criticism. 


The Student-Writer criticism service has been pronounced the most thorough 


and authoritative to be had in America. 


PROSE CRITICISM RATES. 


- §00 words or 
500 to 1,000 
1,000 to 2.000 words..... 
2,000 to 5,000 words.......... 
5,000 to 10,000 words............... 3.00 
10,000 to 15,000 words........ 
15,000 to 20,000 words........... 


ee. 5.00 
Each 10,000 words above 20,000.... 2.50 
No discount for second criticisms 


unless by specia] arrangement. 


REDUCED RATES for several man. 
uscripts sent or paid for at one time 
2,000 to 5,000 words. 2 for $4.50—3 fa 

$6—5 for $9—10 for $15. 
1,C00 to 2,000 words. 2 for $3.50—3 for 

$5—5 for $7.50. 
500 to 1,000 Words. 

2 for $2.50—3 for $3—5 for $4. 
Under 500 Words. 

2 for $1.50—3 for $2—5 for $2.50. 
Verse Revision and Criticism, 20 line 


or less........ 
Additional lines, ff 


All Fees Payable in Advance. 


Return postage should accompany manuscripts sent for typing or criticism 
No responsibility is assumed for manuscripts lost in transit. 


Have Your Manuscripts Edited or Revised and Typed 
in The Student-Writer Workshop 


RATES. 


Prose Literary Revision (a compre- 
hensive service, designed to bring a 
manuscript up to a distinctive liter- 
ary standard, with critical opinion 
and list of markets) typing included, 
per thousand words............$1.50. 


Typing Prose (carbon copy included) 
with careful editing, brief critical 
opinion, and list of markets, pel 
thousand 

Typing verse, 1 cent a line, 
minimum 


up to acceptable standards. 
confidence, 
markets. 


count for full payment in advance. 


Literary Aspirants Who Take The Student-Writer’s 
Supervision Story Writing Course Make Best Progress 


satisfactory assistance by taking entire supervision over their literary 
work for a period of a year or more. 
Each student presents a different problem, and I prefer to make a 
study of his or her individual needs. 
both with beginners and with those who have already attained a de- 
gree of success. The result with the former is to bring their Bre 


Address Willard E. Hawkins, Workshop of The Student-Writer. 
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Experience has convinced me that I can offer students the most | a 
have no set form lessons. | 
I have found the plan successful [ff scu! 
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With the latter the result is inc: 
a more regular output, and the attainment of better | sail 
Full course, $100, payable $10.00 monthly or $25.00 quarterly; dis- cha 
Partial courses on similar terms. sis 
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